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On February 28, 1989 I listened as John Whitehouse, 
then the Director of National Parks and Wildlife Service, 
addressed a group of newly-appointed rangers on the 
topic of reserve selection. While the group grasped the 
central thesis propounded by Whitehouse, I doubted 
whether such subtleties as the balance of material included 
or omitted were appreciated, or whether any of the group 
recognized the implications that followed from his 
analysis. This is serious stuff. The priorities for nature 
conservation in New South Wales, in particular the 
emphasis on the criteria for the selection of parks and 
reserves, is an issue that stimulates the imagination of 
many, and arouses passion in more than a few. 

Immediately following his talk, I suggested to John 
that he should publish the paper because there would 
be many people interested in his synthesis. I invited him 
to submit it to Australian Zoologist The invitation was 
accepted, and the paper was refereed and published. As 
editor, and with Whitehouse’s agreement, I circulated 
photocopies of the pageproofs to solicit replies from a 
range of interested parties to publish in this edition of 
Australian Zoologist Each person also knew that 
Whitehouse had a right of reply. The range of responses, 
and Whitehouse’s reply, has justified my initial feeling 
that others would wish to read and discuss it. 

Similarly, I listened to Les Hall present the opening 
speech on July 9, 1989 to the Eighth International Bat 
Research Conference held at the University of New South 
Wales. His speech followed my welcome address where 
I spoke about setting priorities for bat conservation 
(Lunney 1989). Les had also chosen to speak about bat 
conservation, and as arguably the best-known bat expert 
in Australia, his review after 25 years experience carried 
a lot of weight. I took notes during his speech, but they 
were only a pale version of Hall’s personal knowledge 
that lead to his conclusions. I pressed him to publish, 
and fortunately for the broader Australia bat conservation 
community, he did. 

Harry Recher, likewise, gave a striking keynote speech 
at the ACICJCN (Australian Chapter of the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources) meeting on Endangered Species at Taronga 
Zoo on December 4, 1989. Harry was wondering 
whether the proceedings of the meeting were to be pub¬ 
lished, but he received no suggestion that this would 
occur. As a member of the audience I enjoyed his stirring 
and provocative presentation, so I invited Harry to submit 
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his paper to the Australian Zoologist , which he did. When 
I critically read it I felt some unease because of the 
apparent paucity of references to support such firm con¬ 
clusions. To slow my reading rate down, and to help 
ensure that all words and sentences are present, I often 
proof-read aloud. When I did this, the strength of 
Recher’s paper emerged. That’s not surprising, it was 
written as a speech and the first draft was delivered to 
the fish at Dumaresq Dam near Armidale. Perhaps this 
venue influenced the late inclusion of fish and waterways 
in his speech. 

The conservation views of Whitehouse, Hall and 
Recher, and the biology underlying their views, have 
been rescued from ephemeral verbal presentations and 
lodged in the enduring printed record. Current and future 
players alike now have a good picture of the carefully 
thought through syntheses of these three experienced 
and influential practitioners. Many current workers 
in these fields accepted my invitation to write a 
response. Most have an axe to grind, they want to 
promote nature conservation in Australia and to see 
that the decision makers have the best ideas to choose 
from. Judging from the responses, the debate is 
alive. No politician or senior government employee 
should feel that environmental issues are stale, that good 
ideas are in short supply, or that zoology, particularly 
zoology with an ecological outlook, is not one of the 
cornerstones upon which the conservation debate now 
rests. 

Bat Conservation in Australia — Raising the Profile 

An important part of Hall’s (1990) paper is that it con¬ 
stitutes a statement of the status of our knowledge of 
bats for nature conservation. To be able to produce such 
a statement is an act of considerable scholarship and it 
reflects the author’s quarter of a century of activity in this 
area. It also bears testimony to Hall’s interest and 
patience with new bat workers, his willingness to referee 
papers, and his Australia-wide involvement with bat 
biologists. 1 feel dismay, not with Hall’s review, but with 
the shortfall between what we know and what we need 
to know, and more importantly, how little has been 
applied of what we do know. For example, neither 
Recher (1990) nor Whitehouse (1990) referred to 
bats in arguing the case for the broad issues they 
tackled. 
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The responses to Hall’s paper were encouraging in 
the sense that people are thinking about the issues, but 
disappointing in that they collectively reveal that the effort 
to date is fragmented. Recher’s response contains much 
with which most people would agree, such as the need 
for more funding, more training of scientists, and the 
need for a better and more secure funding-base for 
CSIRO, but he raises one initial point with which I differ. 
In his opening remarks, Recher considered that the 
limited information on bats is not different from most of 
Australia’s wildlife. 

Bats constitute a group less well known than for other 
mammals. Recent publications by Surrey Beatty & Sons 
on Kangaroos, Wallabies and Rat-Kangaroos (Grigg etal. 
1989), Possums and Gliders (Smith and Hume 1984), 
Biology of the Koala (Lee et al. in press), Carnivorous 
Marsupials (Archer 1982) indicate a greater depth of 
knowledge of these taxa. Bats have particular problems, 
they are nocturnal and silent (to the human ear), and 
people normally only encounter them as odd individuals 
in roofs. Flying foxes are known primarily as dark figures 
near a fruit tree or clustered noisily in a camp. Con¬ 
sequently, naturalists have not accumulated records of 
their occurrence, habitat, roosts or food preferences. 
Through rather painstaking research, one can accumu¬ 
late historical material on the changes in many faunal 
species but, with the notable exception of flying foxes, 
bats are rare in the historical records. The reason lies in 
their nature. Recher, as a bird specialist, is in a much 
better position than a bat specialist to consider which 
conservation measures should be implemented without 
any further study. 

After that minor quibble, I endorse Recher’s views that 
the “resolution of the problems identified by Hall con¬ 
cerning the conservation and management of bats 
requires a different approach to land management from 
that currently practised in Australia”. This recognizes the 
reason why I juxtaposed Hall, Recher and Whitehouse in 
the previous edition. Without the broad picture and sense 
of urgency argued by Recher, bat conservation would 
remain a dimly lit issue. Without a system of national 
parks and nature reserves that encompasses bats, and 
all their needs including migration (e.g., Grey-headed 
Flying Foxes fly the length of the New South Wales and 
southern Queensland coastline over the course of a year 
[Peggy Eby pers. comm.]) bats will not necessarily 
benefit from any hard-won extensions to the reserve 
system. Also, a thorough knowledge of bats could help 
determine the adequacy of any system of parks and 
reserves, e.g., via a detailed bat atlas. The three 
issues are all part of the one debate, although it does 
take some time to recognize the interconnectedness of 
things and appreciate the time it takes to effect change 
for conservation. 


Flying foxes, also known as fruit bats, are a special 
case. Augee accepted the challenge to respond 
and, along with everyone else, agrees with the general 
thrust of Hall’s case yet, like Recher, sees some 
political naivete in the suggestion of a government 
registrar of bat matters. Augee’s own contribution is his 
part in the creation and promotion of BATWATCH, an 
initiative he promoted under the auspices of the Royal 
Zoological Society of New South Wales. Augee agrees 
with Recher that non-government organizations play a 
key role in setting the agenda. The Australian Zoologist, 
for example, has actively taken up the case for bat 
conservation over the last three editions, and in doing so 
has shed light on aspects of their conservation needs 
that have been too long in the twilight. Nancy Pallin 
(this edition), in her story of the contribution to bat 
conservation by the Ku-ring-gai Bat Colony Committee 
Inc. illustrates well how a group of concerned citizens 
can be effective in bat conservation. From my position 
in the National Parks and Wildlife Service I have followed 
this plot closely. I accompanied Andrew McWilliam in his 
survey in 1983, attended the meeting, as a departmental 
adviser, between Bob Carr (then Minister for Environ¬ 
ment and Planning), Merlin Tuttle and Dedee Woodside, 
and was in the audience in July 1989 as Nancy 
Pallin delivered her excellent Department of Education 
“approved performance” to the international bat 
researchers at the Ku-ring-gai Council Chambers. 
Saunders (this edition) argues cogently for conservation 
through local community groups. The KBCC is another 
great example. Beside managing the Gordon camp, the 
influence of the committee extends throughout New 
South Wales. 

As chance would have it, the current New South Wales 
Minister for the Environment, the Hon. Tim Moore 
(who has also contributed to this conservation debate, 
see elsewhere in this edition) has the Gordon bat 
colony in his electorate. He has had a long-term interest 
in the committee. I was at the meeting, chaired by 
Elizabeth Hartnell, when Tim Moore suggested its 
incorporation to assist in the committee’s manage¬ 
ment. This resulted in his continued support for the pro¬ 
tection of flying foxes despite recent intensive calls in 
May this year for the culling of camps in the banana 
growing area around Coffs Harbour. The recent aerial 
tracking of radio-collared individuals by Peggy Eby 
(a research officer with NPWS) has found that the 
bats in the Gordon colony are part of a continuously 
mobile population throughout eastern New South Wales. 
Flying foxes are indeed Tim Moore’s constituents (his 
term). 

Let’s not forget the plight of the banana growers. 
When the native trees have less fruit and flowers, some 
flying foxes turn to the orchards. Individual flying foxes 
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raiding orchards, or banana plantations, may be shot 
under licence from National Parks and Wildlife Service. 
However, because of the highly mobile population, 
culling a camp by shooting is not effective. Current 
indications are that protection of the fruit is a promising 
line for research and development and ought to be 
pursued. Commercial groups, such as the Banana 
Growers’ Federation, working against flying fox protection 
polarize the issue in the community but fail to stimulate 
the research needed to conserve their bananas. Mass 
shooting of flying foxes will do little to relieve the problem 
and it will certainly not provide long-term solutions. The 
answer will be found in applying the results of ecological 
research with crop protection methods. 

Bat conservation is ill-served by headlines on a press 
release from the Banana Grower’s Federation (May 3, 
1990) that decry the “animals before people” theme 
attributed to Tim Moore. Even on economic criteria 
alone, flying foxes are a valuable natural resource 
because they pollinate the native eucalypts and disperse 
seeds, particularly of rainforest species (see Richards, 
this edition). That aside, the “people before animals” 
appeal is commonly used as the conventional attack by 
developers on conservation-minded groups. Developers 
argue that their development is good for people (jobs, 
housing, recreation, fibre, food) and thus conser¬ 
vationists are anti-people. Detailed examination of each 
issue usually reveals a much more complex picture than 
initial conflict suggests. If one were to regularly agree 
with the developers, then the continued commercializa¬ 
tion of the land, its natural resources and its heritage 
values, as pointed out by Recher (previous edition) and 
catalogued by Reed (this edition) would continue at an 
ever increasing rate. However, we would be selling off 
our natural heritage capital knowingly, not in ignorance 
as occurred last century. Ecology and conservation are 
not anti-development, but aim for a sustainable richer 
life for the centuries to come. It can be an ethic, a creed, 
a political imperative, a sense that one’s children have a 
right to a cared-for country, or simply a common sense 
balance between production and conservation based on 
the best ecological research. I agree with Recher, 
scientists must speak up. This editorial is one voice, there 
are another 29 in this edition of the Australian Zoologist, 
but hundreds more need to enter the debate. 

Consider the following blueprint, which I recognize is 
a flight of fancy, but is not unattainable. Such visions 
keep our noses to the grindstone. Nature conservation 
in Australia is to be bat-based. This will allow all parts of 
the continent to be considered as well as allow an inter¬ 
national bat conservation community to be involved 
(e.g., Bat Conservation International, based in Austin, 
Texas, which publishes Bats). It will of necessity shift the 
emphasis off rare species to consider the conservation 


significance of all the species, using as indicators such 
common and widespread species as Nyctophilus gouldi, 
which has a demonstrated sensitivity to logging (Lunney 
etal. 1988). 

Richards (this edition) very nicely applies the results of 
his joint bat research with Frank Chrome to the subject 
of rainforest conservation. I note, however, that these 
excellent insights were not in the research paper on “bats 
and gaps” (Chrome and Richards 1988) from which 
these current conclusions were derived. Is conservation 
zoology too unscientific to get into the discussion of 
one’s research paper in an academic journal? Or aren’t 
researchers submitting their managment conclusions? 

I concur with Woodside’s appeal (this edition) for a 
national approach to bat conservation. However, there is 
one point where I differ from her proposal because the 
reality is that state governments control land-use issues 
(agriculture, forestry, mining, national parks, wildlife) so 
ANPWS may assist through a co-ordinator role but it will 
never have authority in implementation. 

As the first part of BATPLAN, intensive surveys of bats 
are to be conducted throughout the continent to 
produce a bat atlas. The information is to be recorded 
through GIS (Geographical Information System), where 
a computer-based approach is taken to linking environ¬ 
mental attributes to bat distribution to both describe 
bat habitats and predict unrecorded distributions and 
potential problems. Secondly, a nation-wide series of 
ecological studies is set up to accurately describe habitat 
and roost requirements, movement patterns, food pre¬ 
ferences and environmental impacts. This will require 
accompanying development of trapping techniques, 
further applications of radio-telemetry and greater 
impetus to research and development of sonar detection 
and analysis, including a reference library of sounds. 
These studies will require some capital investment, 
including low-flying aircraft for following the migratory 
movements of some species, such as flying foxes, 
Pteropus. In parallel, the taxonomists will need to resolve 
the difficult problems of sorting out the species com¬ 
plexes (a point emphasized by Baverstock, this edition) 
and in producing a field key to separate species only 
recognizable by laboratory procedures. Anyone who has 
struggled with identifying the many Eptesicus species in 
the rainforests of northern New South Wales will 
appreciate this point, and readers of Australian Zoologist 
should now recognize the difficulty of separating the two 
species of Nyctophilus found by Ellis et al. (1989) in 
western New South Wales. 

The cost would probably be a modest $20 million 
over three years. This would be split $15 million to salaries 
(e.g., a team of three workers is about $150 000 p.a. 
before on-costs) and $5 million to travel and equipment. 
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After the three-year co-ordinated effort, with the resultant 
atlas and scientific papers, there would be a reasonable 
expectation of a nation-wide plan of management 
so that woodchip companies, limestone miners and 
orchardists with crops prone to flying fox damage, can 
see the issues in a national perspective and governments 
and officials can know what to expect both of developers 
and conservation groups to ensure the conservation 
of Australia’s bats. The flow-on benefits should be 
enormous. Bats are shaping-up to be sensitive indicators 
of environmental change. For example degraded and 
simplified forests, such as regrowth forests after clear- 
falling, appear to support fewer bat species and have 
lower numbers of individuals. Conversely a diverse bat 
community, with a good proportion of breeding females 
in the population of each species, indicates a complex 
old-growth forest worthy of reservation or capable of 
sustained production. 

Bats constitute 25% of Australia’s mammal fauna and 
deserve better treatment. Our civilization depends upon 
acknowledging that we shall be judged by the degree to 
which we have handed on our living heritage of irreplace¬ 
able fauna. Now is a much better time to act than some¬ 
time later where the problem is at a crisis point and most 
options have been lost, as in the UK and Europe (a point 
also made by Woodside, this edition). 

Wildlife Conservation in Australia — State of the 
Argument 

Harry Recher is provocative. One is not soothed by his 
assessment of our collective performance in caring for 
our wildlife and the systems upon which it depends. His 
message is that despite notable successes in some 
areas, we have not arrested the decline in species dis¬ 
tribution or numbers, let alone effectively embarked on 
a programme of nation-wide restoration. Recher is not 
merely cautioning against complacency. He is protesting 
at the national failure to act on the clear signals of 
ecological distress. It he a pessimist? Burbidge thinks so 
(this edition), but Recher in reply (this edition) does not 
concede the point. This is an important argument. From 
the standpoint of trying to build on recent successes, 
continually saying that we are failing does not encourage 
further support. Burbidge has a valid point, and I 
acknowledge it from my experience since I joined (New 
South Wales) National Parks and Wildlife Service in 
1970. Recher’s counter is that by not stating the truth of 
the matter there is a greater danger because of the com¬ 
placency that could be engendered. I agree. Anything 
less than a true statement of the position is falsifying the 
record. This tension will remain, and decision makers 
will need to recognize it and neither be discouraged by 
the enormity of the task nor cocky that the problem is 
being beaten. 


Other than this point, there was widespread agreement 
among the respondents with what Recher had to say, 
particularly the problems identified and the sense of 
urgency. In contrast to the bat papers, there is a stronger 
sense in the responses to Recher, and in his reply, of 
much more extensive thinking on the conservation sig¬ 
nificance of the widely observed environmental changes. 
Recher (1990) tackled the central issues of the environ¬ 
mental debate in Australia and the responses show that 
he is not alone. The issues are indeed complex, but they 
are not without solutions, although whether any govern¬ 
ment would draft and enforce policies that would satisfy 
Recher’s criteria is doubted by both Recher and 
Whitehouse in their replies (this edition). 

In interpreting Recher it helps to know him. He is an 
enthusiastic ornithologist who enjoys watching and 
listening to birds. As a scientist, he can discern the com¬ 
plex relationships between changes in the numbers and 
distribution of birds and changes in the environment. 
Recher protests when those changes and losses are 
avoidable, such as from land clearing, intensive logging, 
altered fire regimes, pollution, tree dieback and continu¬ 
ing fragmentation of the various habitats. He also 
believes that fellow scientists who have found the same 
patterns of change leading to loss should raise their 
voice in well-argued protest. Recher goes a step further 
and applies the same reasoning to human populations 
as he does to birds. To an ecologist, humans are as 
vulnerable to degradation of their habitats, and to sweep¬ 
ing environmental changes, as are birds. Recher has 
gone a long way in the analyses of the problems since 
his initial anger at seeing the significance of Rachael 
Carson’s silent spring. Yet it is the zoologist-ecologist 
that has enabled Recher to identify the problems, their 
causes and their symptoms. Will Recher’s next address 
be “Silent Australia”? Possibly, but it is only half the 
challenge to interpret the past. Recher the politician is 
yet to fully emerge and produce the other half that details 
policies for the future. Both Wilson and Moore (this 
edition) recognize this, and Burbidge (this edition) points 
to a string of successes in Western Australia, and, if 
Hutchings’ advice (this edition) is taken, it won’t be to set 
up another committee. The material in this debate in 
Australian Zoologist does, in fact, provide much of that 
detail. 

Recher welcomes the Prime Minister’s “Our Country, 
Our Future” (Hawke 1989) yet points out that it failed to 
address such hard issues as energy and population. Had 
Recher examined Hawke’s environmental statement 
more narrowly as a zoologist, he might have also felt, as 
I do, that there is focus on endangered and introduced 
species, but not a clear recognition of need for a 
programme to conserve all fauna. This fragmented 
approach is evident in the colour plate facing page 7 in 
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Hawke’s (1989) “Our Country, Our Future”. It is a photo 
of a koala in captivity. The caption reads “Koalas are 
amongst the many animals unique to Australia”. It could 
have been bolder and said “Koalas are among the many 
of Australia’s unique animals that will only survive in zoos 
unless there is a far greater effort to locate and conserve 
all remaining koala habitat”. These points are not to 
decry the PM’s efforts, but are suggestions for improve¬ 
ment in the next edition, and to urge that an Annual 
Environmental Report appears, that all state govern¬ 
ments produce their own complementary documents 
and in doing so make themselves available for critical 
comment. The silent politician and silent senior bureaucrat 
are just as damaging as the silent scientist. 

Reserve Selection in New South Wales: 1788-2188 

In his original paper, Whitehouse (1990) examined a 
crucial slice of time (1967-89) to discuss reserve selection 
in New South Wales. Many respondents in the ensuing 
debate sought to enlarge the frame of reference to 
include the first two postwar decades (e.g., McMichael, 
Strom and Starling), while Reed cast his eye back well 
into last century to gain a sense of why we need a system 
of parks and reserves and what concomitant nature con¬ 
servation programmes should be pursued in our drastic¬ 
ally altered landscape. Reed’s historical approach adds 
a convincing element of support for Recher’s sense of 
urgency. This line of investigation needs to be pursued 
much further. Historical ecology will be an important 
discipline by the end of the 1990’s. 

Pressey, more than anyone else, discussed the issue 
of reserve selection procedures. He provided new 
insights from an imaginative application of the new 
computer technology not available to Starling, 
McMichael or Johnstone. Pressey emphasized represen¬ 
tativeness, a long-term goal that has eluded us so far. 
With Recher, I have argued that perhaps that opportunity 
began to slip away on 26 January 1788 (Lunney and 
Recher 1986), but that should not cause us to relinquish 
the ideal. Both Whitehouse and Pressey argue for a more 
modem approach to reserve selection, and they draw on 
the accumulating international discussion of this topic. 
This willingness to progress and explore new options will 
mean an expansion of the state’s system of parks and 
reserves in previously uncharted ways. However, this dis¬ 
cussion has a long way to go. For example, until fauna, 
including the rare, small, nocturnal, dark-coloured 
species that constitute most of our mammal fauna, are 
integrated into the selection process, no system will be 
adequate. 

I do not argue that we should immediately abandon 
the current basically opportunistic acquisition pro¬ 
gramme of large natural areas, but I do argue that the 


selection criteria should be subject to change and 
enrichment on the basis of continuing research. There 
are different ways of seeing what is the function of a 
national park (e.g., Recher and Whitehouse), and what 
are the aims of nature conservation in New South Wales 
and the rest of Australia. 

Whitehouse, in his reply (this edition), said that he did 
not seek to judge past efforts. However, such judgements 
are inevitable, and the balance of material in his original 
paper represents a judgment as to what was driving the 
land acquisition programme. Many respondents were 
quick to judge the past, including the four years when 
Whitehouse was Director. I found this entire discussion 
fascinating because 1 have been part of this debate for 
20 years, initially as an education officer arguing the case 
for more parks and reserves and for a broader look at 
wildlife conservation. 

Among my memories is the debate between those 
who aimed to acquire land and those who wanted to put 
more of the Service’s effort into park management. The 
number of people actually involved in the selection and 
acquisition process has always been small and represented 
only a small proportion of the staff. Thus, to those who 
had the task of acquiring land, there was little spare 
capacity to reflect on criteria, scientific niceties or explore 
new techniques. More importantly, little was published 
on the thinking processes underpinning the acquisition 
programme. Consequently, not only did very few people 
at the time know why one area rather than another was 
selected, but current students of the subject will have 
even less idea as to what really drove the programme. 
Certainly, politics played a key role (Mason, Whitehouse, 
McMichael, Starling, Benson), as did the aspirations and 
ideals of a few of the best organized and influential 
individuals in the non-government organizations. The full 
story will probably never emerge because so little was 
published at the time. Indeed, little is being published 
today. The long-term effect of such intellectual 
isolationism will probably result in a system of parks, 
reserves and possibly multiple-use parks, that is less 
effective than could have been obtained by keeping up 
the intellectual rigour necessary for the long road to an 
ideal reserve system. Whitehouse, for example, published 
little in formal journals as Director. Day-to-day life in the 
Service is just too hectic. A solution might be for compul¬ 
sory publications as part of the job for all staff involved 
in decision making. There is little future for a scientist 
who fails to publish. This criterion perhaps ought to be 
applied more broadly. 

Many current discussions within the Service consider 
either park management or off-park management 
issues. Park management problems are pressing, 
demanding of money and time. One can’t manage 
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nearly 5% of New South Wales without paying consider¬ 
able attention to those problems. The day-to-day 
demands relegate the rest of the state, the other 95%, to 
the second category of “off-park”. In my judgement, the 
“off-park” activities are the major nature conservation 
issues in New South Wales, as well as in the rest of 
Australia as shown by Morton and Saunders (this 
edition). Consider the sequence of the papers by Recher 
(1990, and his follow-up comments on Whitehouse, this 
edition), then Reed, Pressey, Adam, Pickard, Saunders, 
Morton and Hutchings (this edition). From the estuaries 
to the arid zone, from the past to the future, the reserve 
system is but one of many programmes essential to 
retain a biologically rich and healthy world implicitly 
aspired to in every contribution to this debate. 

Many new ideas for expanding the possibilities 
of retaining an ecologically sounder world emerged. 
Saunders provided a striking example through community 
involvement in research and conservation in the Western 
Australian wheatbelt. Recently I have seen a parallel 
interest emerging in New South Wales with koalas (e.g., 
Lunney et al 1990). Koalas are primarily animals that 
prefer the leaves of tree species that grow on the higher 
nutrient soils. This is the arable land most suitable for 
cropping or grazing. Large tracts of forest on the non¬ 
arable land, such as in many national parks and state 
forests, contain little or no koala habitat. Koala conserva¬ 
tion thus largely depends upon the support of farmers, 
the rural community, and local and shire councils. The 
relationship between the koala researcher, or wildlife 
manager in charge of koalas, and the community will 
provide the best basis for conserving koalas. In turn, the 
rural areas set aside or rehabilitated for koalas will con¬ 
serve other fauna dependent on those habitats. Pressey’s 
system of representative reserves would identify such 
areas, but it requires a further programme to manage 
wildlife in them. Acquisition need not, of course, be the 
sole outcome of Pressey’s work. Not only would it be 
financially impossible to purchase all the private land- 
identified by Pressey’s analyses, it would be unnecessary. 

A nature conservation programme for a district, shire, 
region or a state would need to involve and rely upon 
the support of the community. Acquisition for national 
parks or nature reserves as the main aim of a nature 
conservation programme would not elicit such support. 
Koalas, and a long list of other species, depend for their 
survival on a broader-based approach to nature conser¬ 
vation than a reserve system. 

The Common Threads 

Les Hall, Harry Recher and John Whitehouse each 
addressed issues and options in the area of their special¬ 
ity. There were many common strands evident to readers 


with experience in zoology and conservation. To each 
author, the subjects addressed were not topics for trivial 
pursuit, but were issues central to our survival, and the 
survival of the natural heritage of Australia. Each author 
drew on the available scientific knowledge to assess 
problems and predict future changes. Each was emphatic 
that merely grasping the problem was not enough. There 
was a need for commitment and a redirection of resources 
to institute change. These were among the clearly dis¬ 
cernible common threads. There were many differences 
in emphasis, such as the sense of urgency and even the 
exact nature of the problems. There were also differences 
in the evaluation of the capacity for government and 
government agencies to respond, and differences in the 
perception of the interrelatedness of problems. Such 
differences represent the frayed ends. To gauge to what 
extent the views of Hall, Recher and Whitehouse accurately 
reflect the issues, I sought, as editor, the written responses 
of various other experts in the field. The diversity and quality 
of the responses and opinions was most illuminating. I 
am indeed thankful to all those who responded, as no 
doubt are many readers. With good management this 
round in the conservation debate might achieve a better 
future for Australia’s wildlife through better knowledge 
and management of our natural heritage. 
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Scientific research during the past decade has completely 
altered our understanding of the origin and importance of 
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indigenous assemblages of species and not immigrants of 
South East Asia. 

The National Parks and Wildlife Service of New South 
Wales commissioned Alex Floyd to survey and document 
the rainforest resource and these volumes are the result of 
his faithful dedication and skill as a researcher. 

Volume 1 is a general compendium of Australian rain¬ 
forest knowledge, definition, structure and physiognomy, 
classification, distribution, origin, natural, artificial and 
assisted regeneration principles and methods, conserva¬ 
tion and suggested further reading. 
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The Royal Zoological Society of New South 
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